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SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


A STORY OF GALVANISM. 
FROM “ REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT.” 
| nememser I had a fellow-student once, a most singular 
being; the name he went by was Elias Johns, spelling it 
with an H ;—you may think from this that he was a Jew, 


and I could hardly help entertaining the same impression 
myself at first, but on knowing him better I soon found out 


my mistake. Indeed I never saw any thing so absolutely | 


unjewish as his appearance. He was a tall, very slender, 
and narrow-shouldered person, with a considerable stoop, 
and that too not directly forward, but somewhat away to one 
side. His hands were long, thin, and the whitest I ever 
saw on aman; his hair was of a very light flaxen cast, his 
eyes deep blue, and they had such an absent, wild, dreamy, 


mystic sort of expression,—I can’t find a proper word for it, | 
but you can fancy, I suppose, what I mean. His features | 


were sharp, thin, and as white as paper, but most decidedly 
intellectual. I never saw such a bloodless countenance,— 
even his lips hardly presented any relief to the unvarying 
pale of his complexion. His forehead was very expansive, 
and marked with many smal] wrinkles, and with his large 
light brows was perpetually twitching and moving about, 
as his thoughts appeared to change. His manner was most 
winning and gentlemanlike ; his voice rich and musical: in 
fact his presence, wherever he went, commanded deep and 
immediate respect. And yet, though all the students ad- 
mired, and some envied him, till he became acquainted 
with me he had no companion; they all loved to talk with 
him about the wards or lecture-rooms,—in fact, he was the 


leading man among them at all their scientific societies. || 


Yet, apart from study, no one seemed to consider him a de- 
sirable friend, and ‘n consequence he was always to be seen 


alone, moving about as | have described him. His designa- | 


tion and talents were all that were known of him,—who 
were his connections, or where he stayed, no one ever 
knew or inquired, and so little did they trouble themselves 
about him that his name was always Jones, except when 
he wrote it himself. 

But the place to see him was the literary and scientific 
societies that were then so numerous among the students: 
there was he to be found propounding and arguing in favor 
of his visionary theories, carrying away even his opponents 
by the fervid and passionate eloquence with which he ad- 

eated their truth ;—at one time dazzling them by a bril- 
iant flood of the wildest poetry, anon cutting them by 
rapid thrusts of intellectual (he never stooped to personal) 
satire, and immediately building up fabrics of most itri- 
cate argumentation, of Which, though they might perceive, 
they could not point out or express the fallacy. 

It was at one of these meetings that I first became ac- 
quainted with him. I[ had just done reading a paper pro- 
posing a theory to account for the motion of the fluid in the 
absorbent vessels, (the anatomy and physiology of this sys- 
tem was then all the rage,) and my ears were still tingling 
with the applause which followed, and which I could see 
he had been the first to raise, when he crossed the room, 
tnd watching an opportunity while somebody was stating 
bjections to my opinions, seated himself beside me, shook 
me warmly by the hand, and entered into a whispéred con- 
rersation on the subject of my paper, twisting and turning 
my views, and proposing new ideas with a rapidity which 
astonished me, and yet all the whil® never losing one 
word of what the speaker was saying, for he had hardly 
eased moving his lips when he sprang to his feet and en- 
lered into a complete and masterly refutation of all my op- 
nent had uttered, taking up my views and resting them 
a new basis of his own, and defending them with an 
nginality and force that struck every one of the hundreds 
a the hall with the most absorbing interest and attention. 
Iwas listening with astonishment and delight, when ona 
Sudden, taking advantage of an ignorance the last speaker 


i — . . ’ . 
had betrayed of the sciences of hydrostatics and hvdraulies, 


ten years old before he could read a sentence of the 


and errors consequent thereupon, he launched away into a 
current of the most cutting yet delicate ridicule, till I could 
see the other’s face rivalling his own in paleness. 

We left the hall together and walked to the end of the 
street, where he turned to take leave, observing that his 
way lay in a particular direction. | told him how it coin- 
cided with my own; he appeared surprised, but took my 
arm instantly and we moved on, and so completely charmed 
was I with his conversation that I walked a good way be- 
yond the door of my lodging befure | was aware of it. Ever 
after that we were bosom friends. I was somewhat of a 
visionary then myself, till an early love affaipand a few up- 
hill struggles in life sobered me—ah! (here the doctor 
sighed.) As we became more intimate, however, | began 


to be more fully alive to the singularities of his character. | 


He was, in short, a philosophical enthusiast, 
mad, if I might use the expression; and his particular hal- 
lucination was electricity, with its collaterals, galvanism, 
and the science of heat and light. This was the root of all 
his theories and dreams, as it was the keystone to the 
splendid arch of his acquirement:—to throw light upon 
this science, and to it, he had 
studied almost all Astronomy, physics, mathe- 
matics, physiology, and, above al! 
had studied in every sense of the word, 
enthusiastic devotion to a subject, and a day and ni 


sciences 


illustrate his views of 


others. 


chemistry. These he 





if an ardent and 
ght ap- 
plication can be called study. Of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages he acquired an intimate, though not critical know- 
ledge, by hunting through the works of the middle ages, 
puzzling his brains for real scientific traths, under the my- 
As for the elassies and the 


ides his favorites, he 


thic dreams of the alehy musts, 


te cor fer 


other sciences, bes used 
them as follies, fit for women and boys, and altogether un- 
worthy of a moment's attention from a man who felt within 
lie had 


he told me, in fact, he was fully 


him the workings of sterling talent. been con- 


sidered a very dull boy, 
lish language; afterwards, however, he cot on better; bat 
when a medical education began to open up to him the field 
of philosophy, it was then that he showed what he was; 
we he ran with 


from study to study, from science to sce 
a rapidity and power which appeared ominous. He seem- 
His eloquence I have 


never heard surpassed, while his power of 


ed possessed of a universal genius. 


thoughts in writing was most remarkable. 
And yet the key 


study of electricity. To this he sacriticed 


to all this, without which it had never 
been, was the 
he used 


every thing—in fact, I tremble while I say it now 


to believe, to state openly, and to use all his splendid 
powers to convert others to the belief that the electric Muid 
was the God of Nature,—that the human soul, a id all 
other intelligences, were but modifications, but portions of 


this principle, and at death returned to it again. 





pervaded the universe, was the cause of all phenomena 
the source of every change in matter —the creator of ¥ ds 
and the chain of systen 

Upon themes such as these he w in Clo 
quence which divested them of all thei wid |e 
them an interest and fascination which made | hearers 
listen with delight, whilst they trembled almost at 
stupendous thoughts he wa ruin their mind 

"Give me,” was a rite sentence of his, ‘ re 
boundless space, "natter t *, Electrical Attract ul 
Repulsion, and I will s create You a univer 

Religion he used to scout openly, with the most ush- 


ing coolness, calling ts Vv ries fools and its 1 ‘ors 


but I will go no furthgg with this part of | 
character. The moral part of it was good, if [ could say 


haves 


—_ 


of one holding and disseminating such opinions—for hi 


worshipped his electrical deity with such devotion t 


‘ - * ‘ } 1. - ! 
mmitoreven to think of any other evil. 


had no time to e 


But, as in many others of this sort of visionary infid 


in him the emotions were most powerful and active. H« 
was a most devoted friend, while his affection for his pa- 
rents and an only sister was as remarkable alux 
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love of science. W hen not « ‘cupied with his pr 


the latter de scription, he was sure to be busy with his family 


correspondence, or enlarging to me upon the comforts or 
kindness he had experienced at home. Of his father he 
used to talk particularly. 

le had been an eminent West India merchant, but had 
been unfortunate, and was now living on the remnants oi 
his fortune in a small cottage to the south of London, de- 
voting his time to the rearing of flowers and breeding « 
singing-birds, two arts in which he was celebrated amon 


the ladies of the neighborhood, from whom he some 


inne 
received very considerable sums in return for choice speci- 
mens of either of those favorite objects. 

As we continued daily to ect more intimate, our rooms 
became ec Ininon propert netines | passed the nigh 
at the one, metunes at the other, and he was as often at 
my lodgings as at h \ lt was then I first was made 
aware of the de f intellectual labor of which a man 
is capal when u the influence of 1 powe ful inotive, 
Il almost thought he eould do without sleep at ell, At mid- 
night 1 would leave h this study-table amid a heap of 
volumes, laboring away calculauions of the de« pest and 
most intricate description din the morni yon awakme 
I we 1 sec him | ye wred \ hh ‘ tile 
i ele ial \ upp i A fa vl nol 
his wi hat Gira at 1 and Eleets ] Attra 1 were 
one and the sane e, and t f he eould find means to 
extra he thuid ! \ iv it id no lone itate 

Now this, however preposterous it seems in tl present 
state of knovy «, Was at that time no ula han 

probable m © Work 1 mda bundred other 
‘ yilay hens } i ‘ etely « Wit : 
pine \ ha uratt il e never wi in experiment 
related in any of the journals but he must repeat it. and 
apply its « equene to his own theories: and while in 
one ¢ er his chamber you would see a sand-bath and 
a chemical furnace, in another you would observe a brittle 
coll rot Leyden ja ‘ piles, glass eylinders, 
loves, plat Xe. ; i 1, a heap of manuscripts; and 
moa four bo nunile { prepay ns of the brain and 
nervous system hu ms] ts. He took food as he did 
leep, | tohye . and hurried, reading as he ate, 
whe :! if \ M ih rine lving int ‘ wild phi- 
! hical ! 1 | have t e alluded tapor 
’ lru i who were 
ihen Mm ¢ il Wi hi t! h they ames have 
become pow cor W the language 
When I began t me inet t lal underwent, 
I ceased to be s : ' ed as T had been at the ex. 
tent of | eoureme ! rt intervals of slee p he 

k wer ‘ ly moments of time iwhich he was not 
empl i to the | » Even when he walked 

hie ‘ r schemin and 

hen | ’ ex : i ! ri hours’ study 

of one jee e refreshed to its original 
’ ‘ I 

To sup all ) the ext osive materials 

of « } ete, weil as the 
rv ! - rie { whom he had 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ ive required funds 
{ ea mn | 1 f broken 
{ ‘ { ‘ ! yplv- 
i ! i } ! hee 
{ ' ’ 
how he a rman; 
‘ et ‘ or | 
! i 4 \ ney are 
‘ | ( 1 eaucation ; hut 
rmonth « \ ee eted and brought 
( ‘ il t nd i 
\) had tern i i Vv te 1 
ix] ! wit ( n, cou red i i 
nartmen | ers) With him 1, athiety 
OOK ! \ ef si irus } } ed 
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a gesture of annoyance, walked away to the chemical fur 


nace which was burning briskly, and began warming his 
hands. 

Johns came up to me, colored deeply, and told me it was 
his father who had come to him with some money. He 


was not fond of strangers, he told me, and begged I would | 
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excuse him for once, he would be over to me to supper that | 


evening. 


I immediately took my leave, not a little piqued at this; | 


but in the evening he came to my apartments, and in a few 
minutes we were on the same terms as before. 

About a month after this I had occasion tu go down to 
Linnfield, and was returning to London very late on a Sun- 


day night. As I was riding along, I heard a quick gallop | 


behind me. The horseman came up, and as he was passing, 
his horse, a powerful grey, ran abruptly against mine, 
while the rider caught my bridle. My heart beat quick. 


" Bless me,” said he, “ what ails the jade? Ah! how do | 


you do, Mr. --—; who expected to meet you on the road? 
If it had not beer for your bridle-rein I should have been 
down. How is Elias, pray ? working as hard as ever ?” and 
he went on talking away with the utmost kindness and 
affability. 

As we rode to town he gave me an invitation to visit 
him, along with his son, at his cottage, and spend a week 
or two, if I could spare it. 

[accepted it with pleasure, and parted with him at his 
inn-door, fully convinced of the folly of forming an opinion 
of a person from a first impression. 

Next day I told Mr. Johns of this, and he was much 


pleased. He told me his father had been with him just be- | 


fore, and had left for Bristol on business. 

"T must see,” 
shall go down together and see Kate. You shall like her, 
she’s just nineteen, and as like me as my 


I promise you ; 
very dark, you know ; but we 


picture. My father is dark, 
take after our mother.” 

As we went on with our studies his singular genius and 
application had become known to our lecturers, and he had 
become a frequent guest at their tables. Papers of his had 
appeared in several of the leading scientific journals; and 
it was stated that the highest academic honors awaited 


said he, “if L cannot spare time, and we | 
the elder. 
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The three weeks I was with her flew like three days— 
the three happy days of a lifetime. I begged hard of Elias 
for a week longer; but he was inexorable, so we packed 
up and returned to town once more. (He paused again for 
a moment or two, looking thoughtfully at the fire—slowly 
he turned to me.) I believe, Charles, there is an instinct 
that tells a man when he is beloved. Let her do all she 
can to conceal it; nay, let her hide it from all—from the 
sister that sleeps in her bosom—even the mother, whose 
anxious eye is on her every motion, and would read her 
every thought; let her do this—auts eye perceives it. Yes, 
ere her fond heart itself is conscious of the beam that 
warms it, he has seen, and been gladdened by its dawning. 

It was a feeling of this nature that spoke within me as 





ance 


‘I left behind the beautiful dwelling, and told me that my 


image formed the centre of a radiant dream of hope and 
joy in that pure mind—that I was the cause why the pent- 
up breathing heaved higher the snow-heap of that gentle 
bosom. Alas the day—the day! (Here he covered his face 


| with his hand, bent his body forward and remained mo- 


tionless.) A moment and I heard a drop fall upon the knee 
of his trousers—I watched it, it sparkled in the light for an 


| instant, like a small diamond, and then sunk absorbed into 
| the cloth. I was deeply, almost painfully affected. 


Under the influence of this feeling I moved suddenly in 
my chair. Thereupon one of the fire-irons was shaken from 


der. This most prosaic occurrence brought him back from 








| its place, and fell with a loud crashing rattle upon the fen- 


his dream: he gave a deep breath, like one relieved from | 


a weight, took up the utensil, stirred the fire briskly, and | 


The short time I was at the cottage I employed to the 


| then, passing his palm over his bald head, went on talking. | 


best advantage; I became a prime favorite with Mr. Johns | 


I admired his flowers, which were certainly 
very magnificent, and proved myself to have not quite such 


| a distaste for practical botany as his son. With his birds, 


again, | made myself no less intimate, and actually taught 
his favorite starling to sing one of the little bird’s choruses 
in the Ornithesis of Aristophanes, a thing which pleased 


| him mightily. Himself I found to bea plain but very in- 
telligent man, though of a kind of bold, scornful manner, 


him upon his obtaining his degree, and terminating, nomi- | 


nally, his education. 
Dr. Q , especially, the distinguished chemist, took 
particular and very flattering notice of him, and often visit- 





ed him at his rooms, examining his apparatus, looking at 
his experiments and listening to his schemes—nay, in a 
short time I was convinced he had become a convert to his 
electrical hypotheses. 

In the meantime the summer wore on, and the time ar- 
rived when we should visit the cottage. Johns was loath 
to leave his studies, to which he had been bound for many 
years; but | was imperative, and with a heavy heart he 
locked up his apartments, and taking with him materials 
enough for a half-year’s study to an ordinary mind, left for 
a fortnight’s absence from his regular pursuits. 

The cottage was a most beautiful one—a little more than 
twelve miles from London. It had originally been a porter's 
lodge to a nobleman’s seat in the neighborhood ; a new 
road, however, having been run across the country, new 
enclosures were made, and, as the little place was much 
too pretty to be destroyed, it underwent some alterations, 
and being offered for lease, found a ready tenant in Mr. 
Johns. The road which led to it was very lonely, and quite 
overgrown with grass. The cottage itself stood sheltered 
and hid among a plantation of tall trees, and a large gar- 
den sloped away southward before its woodbine-clad front. 

If I had been struck with the beauty of it, | was a thou- 
sand times more so with that of one of its occupants—the 
fair Katherine. Her brother had hardly told me right, that 
she was his very picture. The same intellectual features 
had she, but none of the wrinkles of thought; the same 
deep blue eye, but no wild look of enthusiasm; the same 


pale, white complexion, but on her cheek the sunny tnge of 


health. Her figure slender—yes, and there was a stoop too 

yet, oh how feminine and graceful ! and when she chose 
to erect that proud neck, and bent upon you the full glance 
of that noble eye, it was no sight to look upon and escape 
scathless. And did I escape /—God knows! (Here he 
paused and appeared much moved. 1 sat quietly beside 
him as if I perceived nothing unusual. Ina minute he went 
on again)—I am an old man now, Mr. ——, and these 
things happened many, many years ago, when I was young 
like you, so you may faney with your young feelings the 
love I felt for that girl. My friendship for her brother 
seemed molten into love for her; it became burning as his 


ardor for science—yes, more so, if that were possible. 


and with an unpleasant propensity to strengthen every 
opinion with a bet. From this I thought I could guess the 
origin of his ill-success in business. Personally he was 
what is commonly called a fine-looking man, in faet, only 
two-and-twenty years older than his son. His features were 
not unlike those of the latter in general, but wanted the 


and more decided ; his hair was black as coal. 

The mother was a slight, pale, white-haired, delicate 
woman, with a face most singularly expressive of anxiety. 
She never smiled, but sat for long periods in thoughtful si- 
lence, broken only by an occasional shudder that ran 
through her frame, apparently from palsy. A habit that 
she had, too, of clasping her hands abruptly and turning 


| intellectual look, so characteristic, and were dark, heavier, | 


her eyes upward, made me think her son right in ascribing | 


her peculiarity of manner to heightened or erroneous views 


|| of religion. The only other inmates of the cottage were a 


strong, stupid young country-girl, who had been sent them 
from the parish work-house as a household drudge, and a 


| very fine, powerful mastiff, that went at large about the 
premises. Miss Polly, the gray mare, was at the time un- 


der the care of a neighboring farrier. 

Mr. Johns parted with me, expressing much regret we 
could not prolong our stay with him. With her I parted 
with a look. As we rode along, Elias asked me my opinion 
of his father from what! had seen of him. I acknowledged 
I had never seen fatherly love more strongly shone forth, 
and only wished my own were half so affectionate. | then 
repeated to him the expressions of pride and admiration 
his father had used to me in conversation with regard to 
him. He was much excited. 

" Ves,” said he, “ though we are poor in outward things, 
and a poor and fallen family we are, yet in the sterling 
wealth of warm affection no Arab’s dream ever equalled 
our riches.” 

We returned to our studies. My own powers of applica- 
tion I found wofully diminished since my visit to the cot- 
tage—I could not settle myself seriously to a night's hard 
reading 
and my mind far away 


every five minutes my eyes were off my books, 
-where, you inay well know. Not 
so Was it with my friend Elias. He contined himself almost 
entirely to his rooms. The hospitals he neglected—lectures 
he ceased to attend at all. 

" Really, George,” said he to me, “I begin to think it 
must be a much easier thing to deliver one of these lec- 
tures than to listen to one.” 

The only times he stirred out were when he went to 
the bockseller's—to the fields to procure frogs for his ex- 


periments, or to the market for rabbits for similar purposes, 
With Dr. Q. he was now on terms of the closest confidence 
a connection of which he was very and justly proud. In 
the meantime his ignorance of every thing in the public 
or political world was extreme. Of the meaning of the 
two great party names I am sure he was quite unaware: 
and that, too, though political changes of great importance 
were daily progressing. I remember with what words of 
bitter contempt he used to talk of names that were Striking 
Europe with apprehension; what a smile he used to put 
on as I would endeavor to call his attention to them. 

“ Hark ye, George,” said he to me one day, when I was 
talking to him in this manner, “ say no more about your 
victories and such sort of things; in a short time you shall 
see a victory over prejudice and error—a victory that shall 
send down my name with honor to a posterity that shall 
receive the names of your blood-shedding heroes with 
execration.” 

In a day or two after, I came to him to borrow a Ger. 
man book upon the brain, that was then making a consj- 
derable noise. He gave it me immediately. 

“ This man,” said he, “ shows plainly there is something 


| in him; but how wofully does he come short of the truth, 


Look what a rigmarole—! have marked it out in penci]— 
about the function of the cerebellum! Nonsense—non. 
sense! Have men no eyes? The function of that organ js 
motion, or will, for they are the same thing—nothing but 
motion: it is just a galvanic battery, the plates of it are as 
plain as those of the pile on the table there: and yet these 
blind beetles go guessing about, afraid, as it were, to come 
at once upon the fact. Give me down that preparation; 
look here, can any thing be plainer ?—but to give you fur- 
ther proof—” 

Here he caught a live rabbit from a number he had un- 
der the window-sill, secured it, and, taking his instru- 
ments, elevated with much dexterity the back part of its 
cranium, so as to expose the organ alluded to. He then 
took a wire, and touching it in different parts, by that 
means made the animal move in various directions, as | 
desired. 

I was struck with wonder and delight, and clasped his 
hand, saying, “ Johns, you are a genius !” 

He gave one of his peculiar smiles, and remained for 
several minutes motionless, apparently lost in thought. 

" Yes,” said he, “ you are astonished at this experiment, 
but you shall soon see one that will almost make you per- 
form that fool's aet which they call worship—an aet 
which, ere I die, I will blot out from among the follies of 
men. 

Alas, poor fellow! 

] then gathered from him, that Dr. Q—— and himself 
were constructing together an electric apparatus of unpre- 
cedented magnitude, with which certain experiments of a 
most stupendous nature were to be performed. 

“ Now then,” said he, “if I could just get together a 
hundred pounds more, | should have half the right of own- 
ership to the apparatus, and be enabled to use it at my own 
pleasure. [ shall write home, and implore my father to 
get it me by any means. 

Two days after his father called upon us and presented 
him with the money. 

Elias was now overjoyed; he appeared completely pos- 
sessed, passing his whole time either in his own apart 
ments, or at Dr. Q *s house, which was just in the 
neighborhood. 





For my own part, I went on with my studies as well as 
I could, thinking more of the lovely Katherine than of her 
strange and enthusiastic brother. 

One evening as I was sitting musing over my books, he 
came in; I had not seen him in my rooms for a month, $9 
engrossed had be been with his new pursuit. I had never 
before observed him in such a state of pleasurable excite: 
ment as he was in that evening. Hardly ever before had 
his conversation been ef a more singular and unearthly 
character; he could not rest, he moved from one part of 
the room to another, whilst his eve burned with a wild 
enthusiasm. | was surprised, and when he had become 
more settled, inquifed what had so moved him. 

" To-morrow, George, our experiments begin. There are 


four men to be hanged at the (here he mentioned one 
of the places of public execution). Dr. Q—— has been and 
secured for our theatre the most muscular subject—it 
one Bill Severn, a notorious scoundrel as ever lived. The 
doctor was going to tell me a long story about his erimes, 
but what did Leare? all | asked was whether he was 4 


suitable subject, and the answer was—None could be more 
so: that was enough for me. A curious thing, isn’t it, that 
upon the body of that man, probably one of the mos 


atrecicus villains that ever disgraced his nature, wii ve 
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miration, nay, tremble with awe !” 

I may mention here, that at that time capital punish- 
ments were a hundred times more frequent than they are | 
now. Criminals were executed then for offences that ] 

| 
\| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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puilt discoveries that will make the world ring with ad- | 
| 
| 


would now be expiated by infinitely minor punishments, 
though, from the state of society and the want of a proper 
police, crimes themselves were much more numerous, and 
of a more aggravated description. The common rule, too, 
was to give the bodies of those who met their deaths by 
public execution to the anatomical schools; a practice that || 
is, I believe, now rightly abolished. 

On his departure, which was pretty late, I endeavored 
to study, but could not; it seemed as if he had infected me 
with a portion of his excitement. I felt uneasy and racked, | 
[could not compose myself to serious thought, and a pecu- 
liar kind of ominous feeling crept over me. 

I went to sleep, for I had had little the night before, | 
having been out with a case. I slept, but all night long the | 
nightmare sat upon my chest, and when I awoke in the | 
moming, it was only by freely dashing my temples with || 
cold water that I could bring myself to my usual state of 
mind. 

Early in the day Elias came to me; he appeared fagged | 
and exhausted—in fact, he had been up all the night pre- | 
vious with Dr. Q——, getting into order the apparatus for | 
their experiments. He sat down to wait till I dressed, and 
took a book, but immediately falling forward on the table, 


slept deeply. 

In about an hour I awakened him, when he started up, | 
tumed, and he continued to converse with me in his usual 
strain. 

We went out together, and walked along to the anato- 
mical theatre. As we went, we could hear little knots of || 
people talking together about the executions that were | 
that day to take place—my ear caught frequently aad 

| 
' 


| 
| 
quite refreshed and vigorous ; all his former spirits had re- 1 
| 
| 


name “ Severn.” 

“That is our man,” said Johns,“ what a talk is made 
about him !—Suppose now Dr. (and he mentioned a | 
very distinguished natural philosopher) were to die—a 
martyr to science, even—how many would know of it? 
And this is fame, George, that we are ali working so hard 
for!” 

Dr. X ‘s anatomical theatre—I don’t know whether 
or not it yet stands—was a very fine, large, square hall. 
You entered it from the wide stair on the outside, near the 
ceiling, and on looking down into it, could perceive a semi- 
circular area, or open space, from which the seats rose, | 
tier above tier, ull the heads of those in the highest touch- || 
ed the cornice. Two stairs led down among the seats to | 
this area. In it stood a long square table of mahogany |) 
bound and clasped with brass. It had a number of hinges 
and foldings, and swung round in all directions, upon a || 
ball-and-socket joint in its pedestal. 

The roof, which was very lofty, was lighted by four 
great windows of dimmed glass, and from it was suspend- 
ed, by cords passing through the crown of the skull, four \| 
or five large skeletons, which swung slowly round upon | 
their ropes, as if surveying with their dark, hollow, eyeless 
sockets, the various members of the assemblage. Behind 
the area was a recess, supported on two pillars of marble, 
and with a door at each side leading into the other ana- 
tomical rooms. 

Partly in this recess, and partly en the leaden floor of 
the area, were placed the various portions of an immense 
galvanic apparatus; the plates, 1 am sure, were above a | 
foot square each, and two or three hundred in number. On 
the table was a small box of a dark polished wood, mount- 
ed in silver, and containing dissecting instruments. There 
was yet no one in the open space, but the whole seated | 
part was crowded up to the very ceiling, though none were 
admitted but gentlemen who had received cards of invitation. 

As we entered at the top, all eyes were turned to us, and 
mmediately the hollow seats resounded with a burst of 
applause. Johns, in whose honor, I need hardly say, this 
was done, pressed my arm. I ae him; there was 
his pale intellectual face a flush Of pride and enthu- 
asm, while his deep blue eye seemed to burn, We found 
our way down to a side seat, the first from the area, which 
had been kept fur us, and sat down to await the coming 
scene. As I sat, I could not help admiring the magnitude | 
as well as elegance of the apparatus as it stood before me. | 
I think it was the largest that has ever been constructed ; | 
indeed, when it was in action, several gentlemen after- 
wards declared they had felt its influence on their bodies, 
though seated at a considerable distance, and altogether 
Unconnected with it. 

After a while several elderly gentlemen entered by one 


a 








tirely from intercourse with men. 
| however, with those who approached him, to show that 


of the doors into the arena, one of them enveloped com- 
pletely in a gown of black-glazed leather: this was Dr. 
Z-——, the demonstrator of anatomy. Dr. Q——, who was 
among them, came over to Mr. Johns, and entered into 
conversation. 

About ten minutes elapsed, when a young man came in 
suddenly, and whispered to Dr. Z They were all im- 
mediately on the alert; the acid was poured on, the appa- 
ratus put in action, and ere we were aware, one of the 
gentlemen was thrown to the floor by a violent shock from 
the wires having accidentally got entangled about his per- 





| son. Things were put to rights, and, in another minute, se- 
veral men hurried into the room, bearing a body, witha , 
| sheet thrown loosely around it. Thereupon arose a loud 


murmur throughout the crowded hall, and every one 
neighbors’ heads and shoulders to get a good view. The 
men who had borne in the body placed it, face downwards, 
on the long table, with the feet towards us, and the head 
towards the other side of the hall. They then removed the 
sheet and withdrew ; and there lay before me Severn, the 
house-breaker, highwayman and murderer. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


———_ _—— - - 


THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA. 


I nave been much interested in the story which is told of 
the person who made himself a recluse, that he might live 
upon Iris Island, and cunstantly enjoy the beauties of the 
surrounding scenery. As many of your readers, 1 know, 
have not read it, they may perhaps be entertained by a 
repetition of it. 

It seems that in June of 1839 a well-dressed stranger en- 
tered the village of Niagara on foot. He was apparently a 
young man, and had with him a flute, a portfolio, and a 
book, which constituted the whole of his baggage. At first 
he took lodgings at a small inn on the American side of 
the river, but afterwards removed toa small cottage about 
fifty rods below the great fall. He became gradually very 
secluded in his habits, and in the end withdrew almost en- 
He conversed enough, 


he was a man of accomplished mind; he used several of 
the modern languages with fluency and grace; he was 
learned in the profounder principles of science and art: he 
sketched and painted with accuracy and taste ; and perform- 
ed with an unusual degree of skill on various musical in- 


struments. Having travelled, also, over the greater part of | 


Europe and the East, he was a lover of the sublime and 
beautiful in natural scenery. 

rhere were times when he would hold no communica- 
tion with men except by means of a slate; he would go 
with his beard unshaven for several months together ; his 


| head without covering, and his body clothed in a coarse 


woollen blanket; he would seek the deepest solitudes of 
the desert; and often at midnight he might be seen bathing 


|| sprang to his feet, shifting about, and pushing aside his | 


in a small eddy just above the great cataract, or hanging | 


by his hands and feet from a piece of timber projected 
from the Terrapin bridge, as it is called, some distance over 
the torrent. Jn the wildest and most tempestuous days he 
would pass with a quick movement over the most dan- 
gerous places of the neighborhood. 

On the 10th of June, 1831, he was observed by the ferry- 


It was the last time he was seen. His clothes were found 
where he had laid them, near the water, and a few days 


| after his body was taken from the river, below Fort Niagara. 
' When an examination was made into his hut, his dog, who 


had so often borne him company in his secluded rambles, 


| was found faithfully guarding the door, the cat was mew- 


ing quietly in his bed, flutes, violins, guitars and music- 
books were distributed carelessly about the room; but not 
a note or scrap of paper was discovered to give information 
of his history or his name. 

It has since been ascertained that he called himself 
Francis Abbott, of England, and that he sprung from a very 
respectable Quaker family residing in the neighborhood of 


| Plymouth. The reasons of his extraordinary separation 


from society and his friends have never transpired. Whether 


he had become disgusted with the ways of civilized man, || 


; man who plies below the falls, bathing in a favorite resort. | 


whether he was touched in the intellect, or had suffered a | 


grievous disappointment in love, which is the interpretation 
given to his conduct by all the young gentlemen and ladies 


| who visit this place—will remain, no doubt, for ever un- 


known. It certainly gives a romantic turn to the incident 
to believe in the latter supposition, and I am, therefore, 
naturally disposed to adopt it. 


|| The very simplest among the flowers of poesy are those 
| which we most admire. We like the language which 
|| touches at once the heart, and is understood by all. We 
|| know not whence the following piece of metrical composi- 
tion springs, but according to the view we like to take of 
things belonging to this department of literature, it is beau- 
| tiful—very beautiful. 

THE GIRL. 


My mother, look not on me now 

With that sad earnest eye ; 

Blame me not, mother—blame not thou 
My heart's last wish—to die. 

I cannot wrestle with the strife 
I once had a heart to bear; 

And if I yield a youthful life, 
Full hath it been of care. 





DYING 


Nay, weep not! on my brow is set 
The age of grief—not years; 

Its furrows thou mayest wildly wet, 
But ne’er wash out, with tears. 

And couldst thou see my weary heart, 

Too weary e’en to sigh, 

O! mother, mother, thou wouldst start, 
And say 'twere best to die. 


I know ‘tis summer on the earth, 
I hear a pleasant tune 

Of waters in their chiming mirth, 
I feel the breath of June. 

The roses through my lattice look, 
The bee sails singing by, 

The peasant takes his pruning-hook, 
Yet, mother, let me die! 





There’s nothing in this time of flowers 
That hath a voice for me; 

The whisp'ring leaves, the sunny hours, 
The young, the glad, the free: 

There's nothing but thy own deep love, 
And that will live on high ; 

Then, mother, when my heart’s above, 
Kind mother !—let me die. 


THE POWER OF 


| What, for so he wrote his name, was a great wit; as, 

according to the taste of his day, his anagram fully main- 
| tained. We are told that he was a nice observer of times, 
| persons apd circumstances, knowing when to speak, and, 
| we may add, how to speak. That happened to Wyatt which 
| can be recorded probably of no other wit; three prompt 
strokes of pleasantry thrown out by him produced great 
revolutions—the fall of Wolsey, the seizure of the monastic 
lands, and the emancipation of England from the papal su- 
premacy. The Wyatts, besides their connection with Anne 
Bullen, had all along been hostile to the great cardinal. 
One day Wyatt, entering the king's closet, found his majes- 
ty much disturbed, and displeased with the minister. Ever 
quick to his purpose, Wyatt, who always told a story well, 
now, to put his majesty into good humor, and to keep the 
cardinal down in as bad a one, furnished a ludicrous tale of 
“the curs baiting a butcher’s dog.” The application was 
obvious to the butcher’s son of Ipswich, and we are told, 
for the subject but not the tale itself has been indicated, 
that the whole plan of getting rid of a fallen minister was 
laid down by this address of the wit. It was with the same 
dexterity, when Wyatt found the king in a passion on the 
delay of his divorce, that, with a statesman-like sympathy, 
appealing to the presumed tendency of the royal conscience, 
he exclaimed, “ Lord! that a man cannot repent him of his 
sin without the pope’s leave !” The hint was dropped ; the 
egg of the reformation was laid, and soon it was hatched! 
When Henry the Eighth paused at the blow levelled at the 
whole ponderous machinery of the papal clergy, dreading a 
revolution, besides the ungraciousness of the transfer of all 
abbey lands to the royal domains, Wyatt had his repartee 
for his counsel :—" Butter the rooks’ nests!”—that is, divide 
all these houses and lands with the nobility and gentry. 


wir. 


WISE SAYINGS, 

From impure air we take disease; from bad company, 
vice and imperfection. 

The Dutch have this good proverb—that thefts never en- 
rich, alms never impoverish, nor prayers hinder any work. 

Did men govern themselves as they ought, the world 
| would be well disciplined. 

There is but one way to heaven for the learned and the 
unlearned. 

A man may not be truly happy here without a well- 
| grounded hope of being happy hereafter. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


SINCERITY IN WRITING. 
Anim the thick clouds and fitful tempests that roll in 
strange confusion over the pages of Carlyle, we meet oeca- 


sionally with lightning-flashes of surprising lustre; not 
your stage-lightning, compounded out of sulphur and 


grease, but the true, clear, sharp lightning of the skies 
whose brightness is attended by a shock. Among these 


bold gleams of truth is the sentiment, that there is nothing 
valuable in the efforts of man but what is sincere and ge- 
nuine. As is natural with a man in love witha favorite hy- 
pothesis, he has earried it too far; his hobby-horse has ran 
away with him. Applied to moral developements, as he 
sometimes has applied it, it seems to us false and danger- 
ous. I[t cannot be that the manifestation, in act or writing, 
of the natural predilections “nd passions of the natural 
the character, as a dra- 


heart is safe or ecommendahie ; 


matic picture, may be more interesting, but in the view of 


moral judgment this intensity and self-abandonment would 
seem to add to the evil. But this is an extreme application 
of a good notion, very pardonable in the inventor of it. Es- 
tablished principles seem to require that the sentiment 
should be limited to literature; and, so restrained, it ap- 
pears to us a great and leading truth. In creative com- 
position it may be safely affirmed that genuineness and 
sincerity in the expression of thought and feeling are the 
grand elements of power. If the written words be not the 
free, clear utterance of the soul, they cannot possess the 
highest worth ; if they be, they will have value. Sincerity 
is indispensable to great merit; and, if not in itself suffi- 
cient, itavails much. What filled the poetry of David and 
fsaiah with that still-glowing vitality whieh made their 
words beams of light, and their sentences the pure fire of 
the mind? Of course we have in wind the divine inspira- 
tion of their writings, but the theologians, we believe, admit 
that this extends not to the style in which the illumination 
of the miud is conveyed; and we are left [ree to attribute 
the literary merits of their compositions to the “dogmatism 
of passion,” the imperious fervor of soul with which they 
poured forth the fulness of their spirits over the lyre. Es- 
dramatists, nay 


chylus became the grandest of the Greek 


well nigh the most forcible of all profane 


we may say 
writers, by uttering the inspiration whieh he had gained 
from the battle-tield. [le fought at Marathon and he won 
the aristriaat Salamis. The farthest passions that are deep 
buried in the slumbering soul of humanity weré reached 
and roused in him, when, animated by the voice of Mil- 
tiades, his sword grided the Persian’s shield, or when he 
bore down upon the Asiatic galleys, not with a three-oared 
boat merely, but with the might of all the unborn tmmor- 
tality of Greece. Henceforth, for him, all but reality had fa- 
ded in interest ; and fame was but the utterance of the feel- 
ings and the force that swelled within his bo We must 
No laws can limit 


mi. 
not push this notion to an extreme. 
transcendant genius; 
order of minds into the first; if they were made equal with 
them, the fact of their being pushed would mark their in- 
feriority. No rules can be illustrated by Shakspeare or 
Homer; but we may point to great minds, though of a 
lower order, Who, by uttering their feelings in the strength 
of bold sincerity, and by giving full sway and sweep to their 
intellectual passions, have attained a higher grandeur. Mil- 
ton is an inferior genius, almost incommensurably, to Shak- 
speare ; and that he divides the world with hin is to beat- 


nor can any efforts push the second 


tributed chiefly, we think, to the impetuous, nay almost | 


furious freedom with which he pours out the genuine pas- 


sions of his heart. The character of Satan derived 


its force 
and truthfulness from being a picture, highly exaggerated 
by fancy, of the rebellious feelings that bummed sternly in 
the deep soul of him who gloried in the murder of his 
king, and was proud to be a partaker in the tyranny of the 
usurper. Every color that lights up that amazing scene at 
hell’s-gate was drawn from the gloomy splendor of his own 
being. In him we always see a moral force urging on his 
intellectual power. He was great by strong feeling and not 
by high fancy. We see this on many occasions, where the 
effort in his mind far outruns his power of expression. Take 
the passage where Sin is described as“ Fierce as ten furies, 
terrible as hell 


fierceness than one fury, and to deseribe an inhabitant of | 


hell as terrible as the place, gives us no idea whatever; a 
feeling was struggling within him which his mind could 
not analyze or his faney picture. Byron, among passionate 
and imaginative poets, is the greatest we have had since 
Milton ; and so extensively did he express the sentiments 
that a denial of his genius has been 


of his own bosom, 


;’ but ten furies have nota higher degree of 


j| based upon that. But the result is there, and by that he |; 
must be tried. The fact is, we have made up our minds 
that great natural geniuses need not any longer be looked 
for; and though personality of feeling and an individual 
form of the right may injure the highest class of literary 
powers, yet they certainly advance and even tend to create 
inferior degrees of ability; and only those we need expect 
to see. This want of sincerity and confident self-relying 
force has kept America hitherto in the rank of an imitator 
Nothing powerful or characteristic 
has yet been done. There has been much literature in 
| America; but there is yet no American literature. Nor 
| will there be till our authors take home to their minds and 
' hearts that the strong utterance of that which is sincerely 
thought and sincerely felt will always have literary value. 
That must be done by him who would meet with a res- 
ponse from the sympathies of the people; and live not 
merely in newspapers and reviews, but in the hearts of 
D. S. M. 


and a feeble copyist. 








mankind, 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE 


We present our readers with a few extracts from the 
new tragedy of “ Nina Sforza,” written by Richard Zouch 
8. Troughton, now playing with great success in London, 
and shortly to be, produced at the Park theatre ia this city. 1 


STAGE, | 
{ 
| 
| 


' 


Doria.—Since | have been within this city’s bounds 


I’ve seen and twice held converse with a maid, 


So far above the rarest of the earth 


‘The knee, surprised, would drop into the dust. 
Her beauty makes enthusiasm’s dream 


| 
That at her sweet approach, if instinct led, 
| 
| 
| 


A tame invention only :—it would stir 

The starv’d-out spirit of an anchorite ; 

Set loose again the ice-bound tongue of age, 
And send him to his mem’ry’s musty cell 
For worn-out oaths, for threadbare similies, 
And long-neglected figures of his youth. 


Spinola.—This is conceivable. The upshot is— 

Doria. —That Tam fallen into a sea of love, 
And sunk beyond all soundings! 

Spinola (solus.)—Although I am not seorch'd by ev'ry 
Nor robb’d of quiet by a woman’s sinile, [eye, 
As these salt spirits are, 1 still am not 
So wintry blooded but I too ean love, 

Afier my nature. Yet it is nor that 
This fair young creature hath aspired as high, 


In a 


rp’ral beauty and in charms of mind, 
As mortal flesh may climb; and is in all 





‘The bride my fortunes and my wish desired, 
And he will win her !—Still it is not that } 
"Tis that since first my soul began to feel, 
Till now, that "tis 
He still hath been to me a fated rock, 


grown aged in its youth, 


Whereon my ev'ry hope hath struck and wreck'd! 
I loathe him, too, for being a Doria ! 
My house’s foe! For] can ne’er for 
Though Genra hath—those twenty days of strife 
In which the fortunes of his house prevail'd ; 
When the red conduits ran Spinola blood, 

And all our old ancestral palaces 

Were charr’d and Jevell’d with the eumber'd eart! 
In irreparable and endless shame! 

Why this? Why do [ ever lash my rage 

With recapitulation of my griefs ? 

As though my spirit needed to be spurr'd! 


zive— 


Oh, Doria, Doria, when shall we two square ? 


When wilt thou pay me back the many groans 
W herewith in secret I have swoll’n my heart ? 
They call me saturnine, and think my soul 
Delights to dwell in solitude—‘tis hell! 

I choose it for that Doria is not there, 

Whose presenee is a torment worse than hell! 





Make me his pardon! And in such a suit! {| 
Shall he possess her! Rather 
If slaying him could satisfy my hate, 

Should he have lived thus long to blast my sight? 
No! [ must see the blood which paints that faee, 


no, no, no! 


Whose manly beauty wins him all men’s love, 
Fade drop by drop away! I must be by, 

And see the rav’ning vulture of remorse 

Upon the very inmost of his heart, 

Griping and batt’ning !—Oh! the thought of it 
Becalms my rage, and fills my outstretch’d mind 
With reasoning malice. May it not so fall, { 
That this, now cursed, match which I’m to aid | 
May bring about mv hope? It mav! Jt mav' 





= - . ee 
Drive but my bark of fate upon that shore, 

And I'm content, though there my life should end’ 
About it, then—and yet with heavy heart. 





Doria.—Is't even so? 
Why, then, I did not promise thee too much. 
Nina is happy. 
Nina.—Happy ! Ah, my lord, 
If to the flowing chalice of my joys 
One other drop were added, ’twould min o'er, 
And weep with over fulness ! 
But here’s the garden-seat I told you of : 
You see ‘tis planted near an infant bow’r 
Of larch, wild hazels, myrtles, cassia— 
I've heard you praise them all, or else, be sure, 
They ne’er had here been set. 
They’re shrubs as yet ; 
But time will make them trees; and when they're grown, 
How sweet ’twill be to sit beneath their shade 
And talk about the days they'll bring to mind. 
Doria.—Bless thee for ever! Thou hast been a lamp 
To show to me a thousand calm delights 
That once were all in night. The contact, love, 
With thy fair, polish’d stem, hath smooth'd away 
The knots and lichen from my bark of life, 
And made it shine with brightness scarce its own. 
What was I till I found thee! 
Nina.—Do not cease! 
Say on, say on! 
Doria.—W hat can I but repeat 
A tale already told. 
Nina.—And what of that? 
Mere music grows distasteful to the ear 
If much repeated, but love’s melodies 
Ripen with repetition, sweeter still! 
If thou shouldst whisper me, from blush of morn 
To amber eve, but this—" I love thee, Nina!” 
Time, place, or tone would give variety, 
And I should find no sameness in the words. 
Doria.—Not thee alone! Thy soft, tyrannic say 
Spreads far beyond its own immediate realm 
O’er every neighbor state. Whate’er you touch, 
Or only look on, is at once beloved ; 
For love, like genius, lends ennobling worth 
To things that in themselves are valueless. 
Nina.—Hath genius, too, this power ? 
Doria. —W ith kindred hearts. 
I late was passing by a poet’s door, 
Who, on his window-sill, with wasted care, 
Had placed a hungry shrub for light—a want 
That crowded quarter miserly supplied. 
A wild field-rose it was; it may be, clipp’d 
As sweet remembrance of his wanderings ; 
*Twas with’ring fast, yet, midst its dry, curl ‘d leaves, 
One sickly bud had struggled into bloom. 
That bud so pale, so common, fix’d my step; 
I thought it priceless, and, except for shame, 
Had very gladly stolen away a leaf; 
I, whose court life had ever been perfumed 
With ev'ry rarest flower that we know. 
Now think you ‘twas the rosebud which I saw ? 
Believe it not! It was the poet’s soul, 
Diffused, by mental magic, over all 
That claim’d the proud connection of his name! 
The following is Nina’s description of Spinola : 
Name him not! 
If I could hate one thing which heav'n hath form'd 
That man I should detest. Oh, how unlike 
He is to thee,—thou soul of gentleness ! 
The other night, when all the palace reel"d 
With revelry, and from each window pour'd 
Long streams of light and peals of jocund sounds; 
Stepping for air into 2 balcony, 
I saw beneath the lone Spinola stand 
Upon the terrace that o’erlooks the lake, 
As much a statuegas the marble form 
Against whose base he leaned. Had you but seen hum 
His arms enlaced, head drooped, his scowling eves 
Fix’d on the water ;—that I could forgive, 
For there the stars were sleeping ; but he saw 
Nor stars, nor glassy pool, nor any thing, 
But the dark thoughts on which he seems to feed. 


Nina watches the return of her husband from the wars 
Nina.—I tell you ‘twas a trumpet: what is like 
The stirring shriliness of the trumpet’s note ? 


wr 


We soon shall have it tearing ope the ear, 





rn, 
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— . 
And starting out the echoes where they sleep 
Beneath the ledge of yonder penthouse hills. 


Gioconda.—Madam, to me—I speak with all respect— 


‘Twas more resembling to the short, sharp neigh 

Of some enfranchised palfrey in the meads. 
Nina.—Your cold, dull ear hath not a flutter’d hope 

To make it quick of sense.—Besides, look there. 

What’s yonder streak of dun and wreathing cloud 

That rolls so lazily along the sky 

Where the far road, contracted to a thread, 

O’erleaps the barrier of the horizon’s verge, 

And dips below the farthest range of sight, 

Where there is not a zephyr strong enough 

To turn the vane upon the garner’s top ¢ 

There! there again !—A palfrey’s neigh, indeed! 

Tis he! ‘tis Doria !—He returns at last! 

My heart is on the mountains, and I feel 

The glorious coming of the morning’s king, 

Ere the dull valley dreams that it is day! 

Go call my women! See, Durazzo comes 

With confirmation of my happiness. 

Durazzo.—Highness— 

Nina.—My lord is coming. 

Durazzo.—Yes, indeed ; 

Although I guess not what can have forestall'd 
The welcome news with which I thought to earn 
Your highness’ thanks; yet so it surely is. 
There’s one come in without his wind to say 
Their flags are seen at the observatory. 

Nina.—To horse ! to horse, Durazzo, speedily ! 

Ere yonder creeping shadow on the plain 

Hath shorten’d halfa span unto the eye, 

We must be miles away! Oh, Doria! 

How doth my witched spirit spring to thee ! 

Spinola endeavors to persuade Nina that her husband is 

faithless : 
Spinola.—I would thou wert 

Some other than a Sforza; or that he 

Were any but my friend! And yet—no, no. 

Time, that tells all, will this black deed reveal. 
Nina.—I thought you spoke of Doria ? 
Spinola.—Even so. 

Vina. —And wilt thou dare 
Spinola.— Yes, I will tell it thee! 

No curb of feeling shall the truth withhold 

To let thee go another hour abused ! 

Child of the Sforza! Daughter of my friend! 

Thou art betray’d ! 

Nina.—By whom ? 
Sprnola.—Thy precious lord ! 
Vina.—Malicious villain! Vile, injurious slave! 

Wilt thou turn round thy base, envenom’d sting 

Against the very breast—Unblushing fiend! 

Oh, thou hast pluck’d all guidance from my brain! 

Swell’d up my woman's heart with monstrous thoughts, 

With wild, unsex’d desires !—My Doria false! 

Oh, I could strike thee, liar! 
Spinola.— Art thou mad! 

I say ‘tis truth. 

Vine.—And I, that ‘us a lie 

Whi told I cannot guess, but still a lie! 


' 


Sainola. Wilt thou believe thine eyes ? 
Vina.—No! 
Nmnola.—Not thine eyes ? 

Nina.—Not if they witness ‘gainst my husband's truth. 
I'd rather tear them out as ministers 
Unto a lying sense. It cannot be! 
Spinola.—Yet here’s a letter. Read. Ii, after this, 
mviction enter not and fill thy mind, 


‘Tis whey, not blood, that creeps from out thy heart. 


Cc 


| offer thee no ling’ring, guessing guest; 

No eatenation ki ng, with links so fine 

Of doubt on doubt depending, that, at length, 

The watehworn spirit shall, bewilder’d, sink 

Midst growing horrors and unsure surmise. 

I do not bid thee nurse the stinging asps, 

Which jealousy begets on quicken'd fear, 

Till thou shalt curse the coming of the sun; 

But plainly, on the sudden, set thy foot 

On the bluif margin of a sea of proof, 

And ery, behold ! 

Nina, convinced of the falsehood of Doria, swallows 
Polson and dies in his arms. The expression of his remorse 
is very beautifully painted : 

Doria, with the body of Nina in his arms. 

There is a poiut in passion, when the soul, 





ensures rect 


1} 


| ' 


} 
| 
| 


Become too great for groans or soothing tears, 
Silently brooding in its agony, 

Lies watching for an issue. I am calm 

As I were dead already! Ah! that was 

The first cold kiss I ever had of thee! 

Pale wife, I'll wed thee with a second rite 

That cannot be disdain’d—no, not by me! 

No means !—What, none? Not even a tag that’s sharp 
About us both.—W hy then—Come hither, friends— 
I cannot bear a voice! Speak not, I pray— 

Take you this lovely module from my breast ; 


Lay her, with rev’rence, in our monument 

And see you leave a space.—W hy shift you thus 

Your looks from one to the other, as you fear’d 

I had some purpose to absent myself 

From this sad fun’ral? Fye! You do me wrong 

To doubt. I shall be there. (They take the body.) 
thee, D’Estala, 

(Most dear, true friend, well loved, but ill requited,) 


For | 


| have acharge. Come close, for not a breath 
Must stray from out the keeping of thine ear. 


This dear request, which I would make, is one 


So near, so absolute, that on it rest 

My peace, my life. —D’Estala, it is 
[ Snatches D’Estala’s dagger, stabs himself, and falls. 
D’Estala.—My lord! 
Doria.—Away! away! 


this 


’Tis done! ‘us done! 


I am profess’d in killing! Oh, away! 
Sweet shade——I——Ah! 
ae 


SELECT ESSAYS. 


OF METHOD. 


* Orper is heaven's first law,” and should certainly be 


one of the guiding rules of earth. Out of chaos rose this 
beautiful creation, so from confusion should spring har- 
mony and the regular procession of events. The absence 
of method authorizes the presidency of misrule, but yet 
the strictness of method may become the very essence of 
formality. This is the most palpable objection to it. 
Stronger recommendations to its practice overweigh this 
venial defect, which can never occur where there is any real 
foundation of solid ability. Direetness is the first element 


of a great mind, and this co-evists naturally with method 
It is the straightest road to any given point, a kind of short 
cut to knowledge and action. Method infers design, but de- 
sign implies invention, and thus we arrive at the truth, that 
this faculty of plan and system, commonly viewed as a 
mere business quality, is in reality the first attribute not 
only of humanity but even of the divine mind. Truly, then, 
sang the poet. But though well assured of the celestial 
origin of this faculty, sll we intend to regard it as a use- 
ful habit of mind and character rather than asa lofty talent, 
and to consider its applicability to daily life and matters of 
course, 
Method has « and cer- 


ften been called the soul of busine 
n general, thie 


tainly, of a tumultuous body of affairs it is, 


moving spring. Economy of time and talent, no less than 


frugality in expenditures, is the secret of making a fortune. 
Following an exact map of operations, guiding oneself by 
wing ho crevices or mterstices of time 


to remain unfilled, it is meredible how much can be accom- 


fixed rules, and alli 
plished in a given time. Skilful business men will confirm 
this, and the industrious scholar and author can afford bet- 
ter proof sull. There is a method of doing every thing, and 
this method carefully settled into particular rules becomes 
an art and takes rank accordingly. Apart, however, from 
the various uses which method may subserve in a business 


point of view, it is highly valuable in practical morality. 


Method conduces to moderation. When we resolve to work 
by system we must take time to the execution of any 


plan, and that delay begets a consequent temperance and 
precaution. 

Moderation is, after all, the cardinal rule of action. There 
must be forsaken, but 
these are few. By moderation, we do not mean indifference 


are, to be sure, instances where it 


or cold and supine selfishness, but that wise proportioning 


of means to an end, that judicious balance of the faculties 
(so much rarer than the excessive brillianey of any one of 
them,) that wi 


discretion, that refined discrimination, that calm sagacity, 


mice 


e selection of aids and appliances, tha 


that inestimable instinct « 
ient in conduct and character, which is only to be found in 


f the sure, the proper, the excel- 
the noblest order of intellects—in Socrates, in Solomon, in 
Shakspeare, in Bacon, in Locke, in Goethe, in Franklin, 
in Washington. The possession and exercise of this quality 


itude of conduct and propriety of sentument, It 


is the surest attribute of the world’s greatest benefactors, 
who in their own day are often regarded as negligent of 
the interests of their country and age, because they make 
no boasts of patriotism, nor mouthing rants of philanthro- 
py. Their heads are cool th 
and with good reason, { 


ugh their hearts are warm, 
the interests most nearly conduc- 
ing to the welfare of humanity lie too deep for ordinary 
observation, require a wider cycle to revolve in, are late in 
the determination of the issues of events. 

To take but a single instance of common occurrence 
bores in conversation, prosers, or riders on hobby-horses. 
With how much greater ease and comfort might not the 
social machine be conducted if moderation, that " under- 
strapping virtue of discretion,” only prevailed in private 
conferences as well as public discussions. The disgraceful 
occurrences that have, from time to time, occurred both in 
the English Parliament and our Houses of Congress would 
never have taken place, had a prudential regard governed 
assemblies, how 


those political bodies. And, in private 


odious the extravagance of individuals. In almest every 


eertain topics 
” from ] our to 


circle at least one may be found who rides 


to death, tediously recounting “ wise saw 


hour, and annoying the e lectures on sub- 


jects of which they are 


mpany by lon 
’ ‘ ! . 
quite ignorant, or else to which 


they are quite indifferent, and perhaps averse. A very wor- 


thy man in other respects, has a smattering of several 


sciences, on Which he regularly discourses like a professor 


in his chair, to every society into which he enters, and all 


the members of it, indiscriminately. He has all the trouble 
and pains of an instructor, not only without the profit and 
without any aistinett n, but with the | ive dislike ot 


those thrown in his way, and almost always the’opposition 
of those he w 
very attempts 


uld convert. Indeed we may notice the 


of some men to make pr sely tes is the great- 


unter, A 


truth, 


est obstacle they have to ene id the worst of the 


matter Is, a sincere inquirer afte and defender ol 


knowledge, is accused of temporizing and neglect, if he 
do not go hand m hand with his zealous companion in all 
particulars, and to the ext sometimes, of ab 


surdity and nonsense, Even when one ts inelined to side 


with these ardent peedily put out 
his ill- 


of conceit with even a favorite theory or project by 
A man may surely believe in 


timed heat and want of tact 





phrenology, be an advocate r temperance (would the 
preachers i if were ! other resnme { ) take aT 
strong interest in p ‘s, Without seeking to make follow- 
ers of all he meets, whether they will or no. Beyond a 
certain qu mit, and «¢ ‘ept in the case of privileged person > 
itis to he reckoned i periinence fir any one to obtrude 
his peculiar noti t with vehemence on any fa- 
vorite theme. This is especially true in particular compa- 
nies and under peculiar circumstances <¢ “wholesale 
men,” as the tine old Platonist, Henry Mi . used to style 
such characters, are rightly denounced as the most useless 
ot ciuvens and the m tu pr itable of echolars. Their 
vanity tempts them to acquire (in order hoast of ) une 
versal knowledge, and like 1 t universal scholars, their 
real stock of inform nis worth verv litte. They make 
reneral preter bor out by no tangible perform- 
anees Never ending, | bevinning,” they advance in 
years, Wi ut having made any real progress in experi- 
ence, an the midst of all the rath seldom leave 
the spot whence ev fi | ' not to know that 
ne must have the cour t rant of many things 
to attain true wisdom; tuat we must forego many aceom- 
plishinents if we would be masters of one art or sen 
that we must be « t to be ! in the eves of man 
il V would be something m the eves « le 

Rashness is the quality of a fool, but « ive modera- 
tion 1s als eu 1 weak character. The modera I 
wie poke { | aer that vir s beau- 
tifully described by HH is the ilken ruaning 
through the pearl chain of all virtues:” a virtue equally 
admirable in a ph plical, religiou | prudential 
point of view. Iti ines the student and thinker to ¢ c 
ticism, unloosi particular prejue s, and clearmg the 
mind from partisan bigotry. It frees the soul from sudden 
fears and disappointinents, as it aun at the practical 
and feasible. It is the greatest enciny to the sully pride of 
opinton: the keenest foe to pe vanity: the test of 
self-knowledge: the cuide to future a incemment. In reli- 


gion, it teaches to avoid controver \ and rest settled in the 


open convictions of piety i d reason, The philosophy of 


moderation induces reflecuion, by obliging us to correct 


present errors from past experience, a ul thence also to 


forecast the events of futurity. The middle men of all aALes 


have been the wise and the most persecuted, running 


into no extremes, bu cking the philosophical mean. 
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Moderation is worthiest when it is a hard-bought acquisi- |! The epigram and couplet of Pope are as characteristic of the 


tion. He deserves the highest praise in whom moderation 


| 


is obtained (to take one example) by the conquest over the | 


body of sin, rather than he whose naturally cold and facile 
temper acts merely as a negative check. He whose noble 


resolution and just prudence hath gained possession of this | 
| . . . 
| same question, and can be resolved on no other principle. 


priceless gem is the victor to be crowned, and not he who 
inherited it in an ample treasury of good qualities. What 
is earned is dearer than what is given. The one could 


hardly fail of acting well; the other had every temptation | 


to lead him away. Thus far, of the virtue, moderation; we 
must not furget the accompanying vice, (every virtue has 


its vice,) formality. Method is continually displaying itself 


in furmulas, ceremonies and grave “ respect.” [ts firmness 
may become rigidity ; its systematic procedure, mere me- 
chanical dryness. Of the utility of forms, no wise man 
doubts ; of the preponderance of form over matter, all men 
of reflection must deny the justice. Forms are the mere 
external shells of substance; they must be vivified by 
spirit and intelligence, else they die. Bacon sketches the 
character of the formalist with great vivacity: “ Some 
men’s behavior is like a verse wherein every syllable is 
measured ; how cana man comprehend great matters, ‘hat 
breaketh his mind too much to small observations.”* And 
in another essay, “It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a 


“* 


satire to persons of judgment, to see what shifts these for- 
malists have, and what prospectives to make superficies to 
seem body that hath depth and bulk.”+ Hypoerisy is the 
worst consequence of a formal behavior, and the true form- 
alist is a man who lives only in appearances. But face, and 
tone, and gait do not make up a man, any more than his 
clothes. They are only indices to his character, and instru- 
ments of expression. Language is the vehicle of thought, 
but voluntary feeling and unconscious action afford the best 
revelation of the man. 

There are persons guided purely by impulses; there are 
others governed wholly by rules. The first are apt to be 
vacillating and uncertain: the second incline to become ri- 
gid and unbending. You cannot count on a man’s impulses 
being good, neither can you be sure that his principles are 
sound and just. In practical matters, it is safest to go by 
rule and forms; in conversation, we may rely more on sen- 
timent and feeling. To be fairly tested, both should be 
thoroughly educated, (vain desire,) the man of feeling as 
well as the man of principle; the heart is, as well as the 
head, an educable part of human nature. [ts impulses may 
be corrected, raised, refined, as well as the moral and in- 
tellectual laws of our being. The extremes of both charac- 
ters, like all extremes, are bad. A mere formalist is a ma- 
chine, a mere sentimentalist, a weathercock. We have 
Cato and Tristram Fickle, slow, cautious, and pompous on 
the most trifling occasions; or rapid, careless and unstable 
in the most serious emergencies. Amelia is a woman of 
good intentions and formal habits of mind, whose whole 
life is planned on certain principles of action, and her belief 
governed by bigoted rules and venerated examples not vene- 
rable. Her regularity of design unconsciously betrays her 
into deceit ; for a pretence to invariable impartiality, as it is 
unnatural, must sometimes serve as a cover for insincere 


preferences, including falsehoods to keep up appearances; | 


as those, also, who boast of never being in the wrong, lie 
sometimes, but oftener cheat themselves. No one on prin- 
ciple can force affection ; a step-mother who says she loves 
her step-children as well as those born of her own flesh, in 
pains of body and anguish of soul, will be believed only by 
fools. Yet this isa very common piece of hypocrisy. Our 


friend Tangent is just the reverse. He was never known to 


be punctual by any one accident ; always tive minutes too late 
for a steamboat, ear or stage. His system seems to be that 
of chance: his assertion, a perhaps. Some fickle planet 
ruled his nativity, for constancy ts unknown to the matter- 


of-fact operations of his life. H. is a strange union of ex- 


actness and incongruity : a man, who, in the midst of pro- 
fessions of scientilic precision, will deviate most widely from 
temperance in opinion: a student smitten with a passion 
for facts, yet always running wild with some scientific 
tomfoolery. And he is an instance of a large class of dry, lo- 
gical men, who, when they leave the limited confines of a 





| 
| 


{ 


science, become the flightiest and least certain of theorists. |! 


A fourth character is a man of business, clear, exact, cir- | 


cumspect, Who superadds the ardor of youth to the prudence 
of age. This is the proper character fer action. 

Though methodical habits may be acquired by perse- 
verance and resolution, or though indolence may beget re- 


missness and neglect become the parent of want of system, | 
still there appears to be in some minds a fixed determina. | 


tion one way or the other. Locke could never have been 
a familiar essayist, nor Montaigne a formal metaphysician. 


* Uf ceremonies and respects. 


1 Of seeming wise 


| 


! 
ui 


man as the freer verse and Pindaric strains of Cowley. The | 


English and French theatres are as wide apart as any two 
literary examples we could furnish, and yet intensely na- 


tional and preserving the most faithful vraisemblance. The | 


disputes of the romantic and classic schools arise out of the 


So, in the characters of our friends and acquaintance, we 
may see one a complete prig in dress and manner, and an- 
other slovenly and careless. One man is always in time: 
his friend always behind time. These men are either the 
masters or slaves of circumstance, sel{-dependent or depend- 
ing on others. A little precaution and foresight might ward 
off many a mischance which happens through absolute 
stupidity and heedlessness. Judicious method will leave 


time for immethodical recreations, but a total want of 


system must subject one to numerous inconveniences.— 
Arcturus. 





REFLECTIONS. 


MORAL, 


THE SUPERIORITY OF MAN. 


" There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature, who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but, endued 
With sanctity of Reason, might erect 
His stature.”—"' In devotion to adore 
And worship God supreme, who made him chirf 
Of all his works.” 


Tue more exalted faculties are indeed possessed exclu- 
sively by man, and constitute the source of the immense 
superiority he enjoys over the brute creation, which so fre- 
quently excels him in the perfection of subordinate powers. 
"In strength and swiftness "—to adopt the language of the 
accomplished author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
(Roget)—" man is surpassed by many quadrupeds. In vain 
may he wish for the power of flight possessed by the nu- 
merous inhabitants of air. 
sight which enables the bird to discern from a height, at 
which it is itself invisible to our eyes, the minutest objects 


on the surface of the earth. He may regret the dulness of 
his own senses, when he adverts to the exquisite scent of 


the hound or the acute hearing of the bat. While the deli- 
cate perceptions of the lower animals teach them to seek 
the food which is salutary, and avoid that which is injuri- 
ous, man alone seems stinted in his powers of discrimina- 
tion, and is compelled to gather instruction from a painful 
But if nature has created him 
thus apparently helpless, and denied him those instincts 
with which she has so liberally furnished the rest of her 
offspring, it was only to confer upon him gifts of an infi- 


and hazardous experience. 


nitely higher value. While in acuteness of sense he is sur- 
passed by inferior animals, in the powers of intellect he 
stands unrivalled. In the fidelity and tenacity with which 


impressions are retained in his memory; in the facility and | 


strength with which they are associated; in grasp of com- 
prehension; in extent of reasoning; in capacity of pro- 
gressive improvement, he leaves all other animals at an im- 
measurable distance behind. He alone enjoys, in perfection, 
the gift of utterance. He alone is able to clothe his thoughts 
with words. In him alone do we find implanted the desire 
of examining every department of nature, and the power of 
On 
him alone have the high privileges been bestowed of re- 


extending his views beyond the confines of the globe. 


cognizing, and of adoring the power, the wisdom and the 


| goodness of the Author of the universe, from whom his 


being has emanated; to whom he owes all the blessings 
which attend it; and by whom he has been taught to look 
forward to brighter skies, and to purer and more exalted 


conditions of existence. Heir to this high destination, man 


| diseards all alliance with the beasts that perish ; confiding 


in the assurance, that the dissolution of his earthly frame 
destroys not the germ of immortality which has been im- 
planted within him, and by the development of which the 


great scheme of Providence, here commenced, will be car- | 


ried on, in a future state of being, to its final and perfect 
consummation.” 
PERSEVERANCE. 


I know not what provincial judge, a great bore in his 
way, called upon Bautru, wishing to see him. A valet an- 


nounced him. “ Tell him I am in bed.” “Sir, he says he 
| will wait until you are risen.” “Tell him I am very ill.” 


" He says he will teach you some remedy.” “ Tell him I 
am at the last extremity.” “ He says that he wishes to say 
adieu to you.” “Tell him I am dead.” “He says he 
will sprinkle you with holy water.” “ Confound him, let 
him in.” 


He may envy that range of 


- _—— i) 
ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES, 


Ahasuerus, a Poem, by a Virginian, New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1842. pp. 46. 

Tue story of the Wandering Jew is not new in English 
literature. It has furnished a prolitic theme for the novelis; 
and the poet. Though not possessing the charm of origin. 
ality, the subject is one that presents a fine field for the 
imagination, and it will always arrest the feelings of 
reader of taste. 

The author of the poem upon our table has chosen the 
never-dying wanderer for the display of his power of 
thought and description, and has succeeded in constructing 
a very beautiful narrative. With great command of Jap. 
guage, fine taste in illustration, and an unusually correc; 
ear for the harmony of language, the author of Ahasuerys 
has the rare merit of confining himself to the careful elaho. 
ration of his narrative, without straining after undue effect, 
or seeking to surprise the reader by unnatural description, 
His style is pure, chaste and impassioned, and with the 
practice necessary to give perfect smoothness to his periods, 
he will unquestionably attain a name in American poetry 
which the world “ would not willingly let die.” Our space 
will afford us room for but a brief notice of this work, and 
we regret that our extracts must be few and short. It would 
gratify us much to devote more attention to so creditable a 
production. Among the opening passages of the poem, the 
following strikes us as very beauuful: 


the 


" List how those soft, persuasive accents steal 
Through the hush’d heart of yon awe-stricken throng : 
And mark that brow in light celestial clad, 

Where Meekness, Charity, and Love enthroned, 
Sit in their circle with angelic grace. 

There, as the evening’s zephyr gently breathes 
His freshest incense through those olive groves, 
While every leaf makes music to the ear : 

There, as the rich beams of the western sun 
Shower gold and jewels o’er those verdant hills, 
‘Till every rustling branch and mossy trunk 

Reflect the glories of abounding wealth ; 

Till every yellow weed, that long hath lost 

The little life that nature portions it, 

(Its shrivell’d finger pointing to the sky, 

A witness still for him who never dies, ) 

Obtains in that effulgent ray a life 

More lovely than the softest tints of spring; 

As though some spirit, wandering through the «kies 
Had shed a light from his o’ershadowing wings, 
By pity moved, on its neglected form, 

And lent to this unhappy thing of time 

The splendor and the joy that angels own : 

There, where the sacred city’s distant sounds 
Musically mingle with the song of birds, 

Till the rapt ear, sooth’d by those pleasing notes, 
Gives to the happy heart a dream of peace, 

Where love may muse, love taught by God to man : 
There while the tow’ring Temple's golden dome, 
Afar off shining in its glorious crown, 

Excites deep thought, and wakes a holy awe ; 
There, on the Mount of Olives, Jesus spake 

Unto Judea’s congregated tribes ; 

And as his tongue, with holy themes inspired, 
Pour’d forth a solemn, fervid eloquence, 

Teaching, as Moses taught, those truths sublime 
Of one great God, and everlasting life, 

A murmur rose and caught the ear of Heaven: 

A sound of prayer—a hymn whose burden sweet 
Gave praise and triumph to the Son of Man.” 


There are many sweet and truly poetical passages ccat- 
tered through these pages. Here is one that will not pass 
from the memory of the reader : 


** Memory, whose prism glass reflects the hues 
Of thoughts, that, born in joy, in sunshine live, 
And take the radiant colors of the bow. 

Hope, that soars on orient wings, and mounts, 
That ever mounts through happy, happy skies, 
And in celestial splendors bathes her form ; 

Fair Hope, that breathes the amber air of love, 
That feeds upon the honey-dews of lite, 

And dwells for ever in the eternal land, 

Where happy souls shall throng in angel bands, 
When Death releases them from mortal! chains.’ 


, 


Here is another which we cannot suffer to pass without 


}; notice: 


" Jesu! how strange that not a sound was there; 
Nor pace of crouching cat. nor tiger wild, 

With stealthy spring and balls of living fire, 

Nor lone owl’s drowsy horn from hollow tree, 

Nor ploughman’s plaintive song on plodding way, 
Seeking at sunset his sweet cottage home. 

F’en Echo now, by Music taught of old, 

Too beauteous to be seen by mortal eye, 

Lurking within the shade of some old wood, 

Or in the erystal grotto’s sparry halls ; 

Or seeking oft the streamlet’s gushing wave, 

In some cool, pebbly cove, there shelter’d well, 

By Nature’s veil of gray and time-worn rocks, 

And waving copsewood green, from common sight, 
Wherein to bathe her faultless limbs divine, 

Echo had pined and died, list’ning in vain 

To the fond call of him her faithful love, ‘ 
Whose voice, though flying, much she worshipp’d still. 
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Another extract and we must close this pleasing volume: |; 
One friendly tone, Affection’s tender sigh, 
In the dark madness of that last lone hour, 

Would ecstasy have been as sweet as heaven. | 
One beam of sunshine glancing through the air, 

One note of some bright seng-bird heard on high, 

One draught of water from some silvery fount, 

One throb of joy to feel he had a heart, 

One memory of blessed by-gone hours, — 

One happy thought of rest, one hope of change, 

The desolation of the world had made 

A paradise for him.” 

It is whispered among literary circles that the author of 
this work occupies a conspicuous place in the public eye. 
We have looked at his production, simply in reference to 
its intrinsic merits, for upon them alone can he hope for 
favor. We are, however, by no means inclined to discourage 
literary efforts among those who are called on to discharge 
the severer duties of life. On the contrary we think thata 
taste for literature, and a cultivation of the finer faculties of 
the mind, are eminently calculated to elevate and adorm 
the character of those who are entrusted with official 


station. 

We presume we violate no implied confidence in attr 
buting this work to the pen of Robert Tyler, Esq., the son 
and private secretary of the President of the United States. 
We trust we may often meet him in the fields of literature. 
The volume under notice is from the press of the Harpers, 
and appears in the accustomed neatness of garb which 
marks all their publications. 


in attempt at a systematically arranged theory of Musical Com- 
position, by Godfrey Weber, Doctor Honorarius, etc, etc., trans- 
lated from the German by J. F. Warne. Boston: J. H, Wil- 
kins and R. B. Carter. 
One of the most stubborn difficulties with which musi- | 
cal persons have had to contend in this country has been the | 
want of the appropriate books. Genius, talent and industry 
are doubtless possessed here to as liberal an extent as else- 
where, and there is no want of indications to assure us of 
a general disposition on the part of our people to cultivate 
and enjoy the lovely art. But unfortunately we have hi- | 
therto been laboring too much under the peculiar disadvan- 
tages of a certain ancient people in Egypt, who were re- 
quired to make brick without having the use of the requi- | 
While treatises of great merit have been 
multiplied in almost every other department of literature 
and science, it has strangely happened that in music we 
have as yet been furnished with scarcely a single one which 
is fairly respectable: Aerc, we have been doomed to grope 
our way in obscurity, and the helps on which we have had 
to lean are really about equivalent to no helps. But we 
hail the work of Weder as the dawn of a brighter day. It 


comes to us from the most fertile musical soil on the globe, 
and from one of the ablest musical authors. 


Germany has 
fora long while been the home of musical science, and 
Gottfried Weber has for more than twenty years held a rank 
among the musical writers of that country which is award- 
ed to no other man. In addition to a classic education, he 
possesses one of those clear, common-sense minds which 
make every thing plain in their wake. The work before 
us is an eminent illustration of this trait. It is so simple, so 
natural and intelligible in its manner, that it leads its read- 


er along, almost unconscious of difficulties, until he has 
actually surmounted even the most serious of them. Its 
object is to furnish a connected series of instructions on the 


principles of the science, particularly of composition. It 


commences with the first elements of the art, and treats in 


a peculiarly full and ample manner all the topics from that 
point onward through all the ordinary species of composi- 
tion up to what is technically called double counterpoint 

the doctrine of the Fugue, &c., embracing, of course, the 
subjects of melody, harmony and thorough-hase. The work 
is to be published in four numbers, two of which are now 
ready for delivery. The first number consists of general 
musical instructions, adapted to all persons who study mu- 
sic in any of its forms, whether vocal or instrumental, and , 


has accordingly a distinct title, namely, the General Music 
Teacher. This number embraces, moreover, a valuable 
Dictionary of Musical Terms—an appendage which, we 
are confident, will please those who may possess it, This | 
iumber at least should be in the hands of every player on 
the piano-forte. We eannot withhold our candid recom- 
mendation from the whole work. Whoever wishes for 
Standard and thorough information on the subject, should 
be sure to obtain it. The translator and the publishers cer- 
tainly deserve well fur their enterprise in furnishing to the 
American public such a work. It may be found at D. Fan- 
shaw’s, 118 Nassau-street, and at H. S. Raynor's, No. 76 | 
Bowery. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A correspondent objects to our using a foreign language to explain 
what the English tongue is equally capable of rendering ; and 
mustances the phrase “ Tableaux Vivans,”’ which means literal- 
ly, “ living pictures.”’ .4nother finds fault with the orthography, 
and requests us to put him right about the matter. The 
above were used tn the plural numher—the singular being 
" Tableau Vivant.” .7 third requests us fo inform him what 
these words mean! To be explicit then: the thing itself having 
originated with the French, the phrase has, as @ matter of 

" Tableaux Vi- 


words 


course, been adopted into all other languages 
vans” first appeared in Paris since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and are but recently naturalized here. They consist 
ef a larger or smaller numer of living persons, dressed and 
grouped so as fo represent a scene, or series of scenes, either ro- 
mantic, dramatic, vr historical. Mitchell, of the Olympic Thea- 
tre, has exhibited these “ living pictures’ 

ner, with a Yankee addition—-he makes all the characters sing 
some ditty appropriate to the subject ; but this has been censured 
as incongruous. These scenic groupings should be silent not 
We trust that such correspondents as have ad 


in a masterly man- 


voeal pictures, 
dressed us on the subject, will commend our good nature Jor de 


voting so much space to their especial edification 
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SCRAPIANA,. 
Sleeves adapted to the carrying trade.—The mon- 


strosities of fashion are numerous, and are not unfrequent- 
ly attended with the most ludicrous consequences. A few 
years since, when the rage for wearing enormous sleeves 
was at its height, a lady arrived by one the French steam- 
boats at Dover, with shoulders more than usually tumid ; 
so much so, indeed, that the great Nassau balloon was but 
a type to these fashionable enormities in the millinery art. 
One of that officious class of persons called custom-house 
officers expressed a strong inclination to examine the shoul- 
ders of madame’s gown. This caused her to frown and blush, 
but the officer was obdurate and insisted on a search being 
made, when, after a considerable resistance, he liberated 
10 gallons of cogniac from the sleeves of her gown, carefully 
stowed away in sheep's bladders. The lady must have felt 
much lighter after this deliverance; and well might she 
exclaim with cardinal Wolsey 
" Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness.” 


! 


Sheridan and Jus early rising On one occasion Sher- 
idan was asked how it was that he was so fond of his bed 
in a morning, When he gave the following laconic answer: 
"Tam no worshipper of the sun, and willingly confess that 
I don’t belong to the risong generation. There is no doubt 
but that sleep, the great restorative, like other restoratives, 
(champagne for instanee,) may be taken to excess. Some 
constitutions require more, some less; but every individual 
should find out his own measure, and if your advocates for 
‘early rising’ would make that the foundation of their ar- 
guments, and, moreover, use early rising as a relative term, 
to be dated trom the hour of sleep, their labor would be 
more rational and beneficial than it is at present. All the- 
ories upon the subject are whimsical. You say we must 
rise early because the sun and the lark does; for the mat- 
ter of that, the lark is not a respectable character—he is 
sometimes up all night; and as for the sun, he gets up 


Ne- 


vertheless the rising sun is a very magnificent object. | 


when he pleases, and not always at the same hour, 


onee had the pleasure of seemg him break upon the morn- 
ing. ‘To be sure it is many years ago now.” 


A camtal argument. When the English Government 
found Algernon Sidney's argument unanswerable by words, 
the only way left them was to lay aside debating with the 
book and fall upon the man; so they cut off his head, mere- 
ly beeause they could not answer his book! The book has 
since been printed and remains unanswerable to this day ; 
and a man would desire no better conquest over the adver- 
saries of liberty, than to desire them to reply to it now, 
when they have freedom to speak, and won't be answered, 
as the author was, by the seaffold or gibbet. 

It is with narrow-souled peo- 
the less they have in 


Noise and narrowness. 
ple as with narrow-necked bottles: 
them the more noise they make in pouring it out. 

A mous fraud ; or the forsaken demon.—lIt is stated that 
a Turkish bashaw, who was cnee in arms against the Sultan, 


‘after having been beaten during two days’ hard fighting, 


called his chiefs together, and told them not to be daunted, as 
his guardian angel had assured him that he should be suc- 
cessful the nextday. To convince, and also to encourage them 
at the same time, he requested they would follow him toa 
certain place within the castle, where he had previously con- 
cealed a black man, in a deep pit, artfully covered over. This 
they did, and having arrived at the s pot, he began to mutter 
some incantations, entreating the assistance of the counterfeit 
spirit on the following day. Upon this he was immediate- 
ly answered by the concealed demon beneath, that he need 
only have patience and fight bravely, and he would infalli- 
bly conquer his imperial antagonist. This being heard by 
all the chiets, inspired them with renewed courage, and 
they certainly fought with the greatest bravery the follow- 
ing day; but unfortunately, contrary to the predictions of 
their guardian spirit, they were again beaten, and the cas- 
tle itself taken. Very shortly after this event some of the 
victorious troops happening to pass by the spot where poor 
blackey was immured, heard a voice from beneath calling 
lustily for help. This extraordinary circumstance caused 
them to look about them, and the entrance to the pit being 
found out, its unfortunate inmate was discovered, and hav- 
ng been hauled up almost starved to death, the whole mys- 
tery revealed, as well as the treachery of his master, who 
had thus left him to perish. 


To believe in another man’s goodness is no light evidence 
of your own. 


Tru V, ‘ fi 


tovalue the gifts of nature above those of fortune : to esteem 


Tn the ostimates of honor, we should learn 


in our ancestors the qualities that best promote the interests 
of society; and to pronounce the descendant of a king les» 
truly noble than the offspring of a man of genius, whose 
writings will instruct or delight the latest posterity. 


Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 


The Amazon Bonnet 
from the pen of James Tallmadge, president of the American 


The following well written letter 
Institute, we publish as an item of interest to our lady- 
reade rs 

With much gratifieation | have this morning received 
from vou the very acceptable present of an" Amazon Bon- 
net.” The 


and workmanship are fine and exquisite, and altogether pre- 


furmois fashionable and beautiful. lie texture 
sents a rare and curious specimen of successful and finished 
skill in manufacture. That it is the production of domestic 
labor and American machinery, adds to it, in my feelings, 
immense value. The person who, by cultivation of the 
soil, has induced the growth of a spear of grass where none 
was before produced, has been pronounced by the moralist 
a benefactor of mankind. When I visited your establish- 
ment in October last, as one of the committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute, | saw how suecessfully you were making 
efforts to introduce a new manufacture, and that even in 
its Inception you were already using the labor and giving 
subsistence to about fifty womenand children,* in addition 
tomachine labor. T then thought how happily you were 
producing joy for the widow and the orphan, and how emi- 
nently you deserved the appellation of a benefactor of your 
country. Here immeasurably, in all its benefits and conse- 
quences, does the supplying employment to the indigent 
rise in charity above the mere giving alins to the poor, Be 
assured of my best wishes for the entire success of your very 
ingenious undertaking. [ hope a success which may enable 
domespie labor to provide for home consumption, and su- 
My daughter has taken pos- 
session of the bonnet and elaims to wear it as a prize of 


persede foreign iaportations. 


esteem Which has fallen to her lot.” 


Trish Johnson —One evening, after having partaken ra- 
ther freely of champagne, endeavored, but in vain, to find 
his way home. He at last got as far as Merion-square, 
where he was supporting himself by the tron railings, 
when a passenger, who knew where he lived, said that, as 
he was going round by his door, he would help him home. 
" Ah, sure,” said Johnson, “isn’t it a useless trouble, for 
sure the houses are going round and round, and when my 
own door comes up, won't] pop into itin a jilfey !” 

Historical Lecture. —We perceive that Mr. Patterson, so 
favorably known as one of the editors of the Albion, is 
delivering a course of lectures on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, an important subject, and one to which the reflecting 
portion of society will turn their attention with pleasure. 


They row employ about 75, and have had as many as 150) women and chil 
drev employed iu the manuiacture of tus article. 
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Only dream thou of the hour Never know of grief the power! While awakes this tender care: | It is for thee, love, 
When thy heart to mine was plighted: Lightly slumber, O my dear one, Ah! it is for thee, love, 1 breathe the pray'r! 
May that heart, as yet unblighted, While awakes this tender care, 





(cre ee errr renre eee ceeneme —— eee —_ EE ES 
CULTIVATE FLOWERS. Goon Apvice.—A man who had « ail d upa chestnut- Weattu.—Wealth is a hinderance rather than an aux- 
tree, had by carelessness missed his hold of one of the _ iliary to genius. If we would test the quality of a man, we 
branches, and fell to the ground with such force as to break = must throw him back upon his own resources, and leave 
his ribs. A neighbor going to his assistance, remarked to | him to struggle up the ladder cf fame alone and unaided. 
him, that “had he followed Ars rule in these cases, he || When we look around us, and see that the most distin- 
would have avoided the accident.” “What rule do you | guished men of the age—men who fill the widest sphere 
mean?” said the other, indignantly. “ This,” said the — of usefulness, and occupy the largest space in the public 





| per it not an idle task 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms as they would ask 
If sun and dew are here; 
For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common too 
The beauty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. 


philosopher, “ never come down a place faster than you | eye—men who have shed the greatest lustre upon the vari- 
go up.” ous branches of literature, have sprung from poverty and ob- 


: pS geen: tie Eee scurity, and won their way upward by dint of their own 
And they return for every ray Ine Lapirs.—We seek he society of the ladies witha 


energy of character, and their own unassisted merit, we 
A gayer smile and look; view to be pleased rather than instructed, and are more 


\ : deem it almost a blessing to be poor. 
And greeuly as the clear drops play, gratified by those who will talk, than by those who are si- 


They murmur of the brook ; lent, for if they talk well we are doubly delighted to re- Loctc.—Logie is a large drawer, containing some useful 
And thus our thoughts away they lure ceive information from so pleasant a source, and if they are instruments, and many more that are superfluous. A wise 
Where woods and waters gleam, at times a little out in their conclusions, it is flattering to | yan will look into it fur two purposes, to avail himself of 
And mountain airs are strong and pure, our vanity to set them right. Therefore we would have | those instruments that are really useful, and to admire the 
And sing the bird and stream. the ladies indulge with somewhat less reserve in the free- ingenuity with which those that are not so are assorted and 


} ' ’ 
> . . . dom of conversation. iieinmuiis 
Frail, grateful things ! how fondly they re — arranged. 


The nurtured leaf’ outspread, A snrewp Arsiter.—A clown who had a faney for hear- Te Bares 
Aud more than all my care repay, ing the Latin disputes of doctors at an university, was asked @ 

When from its folded bed what pleasure he could derive from them, when he could 
Some pink or crimson blossoms bless not even know which party had the best of it. " For that 

2 hl d ” "oF T 

To thrill me with delight, matter,” replied the clown, "I am not such a fool but I ean 
To fill my eyes with tears, see who’s the first that puts other in a passion.” 


Its beauty is so bright. ; eae ’ Stanper.—"I understand,” said a deacon to a neighbor, 
Convnprum.—Why is a hole torn ina man’s coat by a 


reNcE.—A dog is accounted mad when he 
won't take “ something to drink,” and a man insane when 
he takes too much. A financier remains " respectable” with 
1 fortune that don’t belong to him, while a beggar becomes 
a criminal for purloining a piece of meat. 


“that you are becoming a hard drinker.” That is a s‘an- 


Nay, ’tis no idle thing, I trust, 
der,” replied the neighbor, “ for no man can drink easier 


To foster beauty’s birth, 
) ‘ Pe , , . t . — — " . 
To lift from out the lowly dus Fire-proor.—Take whitewash and alum, in the propor- 


ine Phe os . ; ‘ . 
a ne yoo om of the earth tion of one pound of the latter to one gallon of the former, 
here barrenness had been, and give your roofs, or other wood exposed 


dog like a passing stream ? Because it is a cur rent. 


about 


Orinton.—Some have wondered that disputes 


is, 


opinions should so often end in personalites ; but the fact 


to taking fire, \ } } | r 
that such disputes begin with personalities, for our opinions 


A verdure to disclose, one or two coats, and hot coals will have no more effect : 
And make the desert rich in sheen, than ice on it. are a part of ourselves. 
To blossom as the rose. 5 : 
. : A Human Decanter.—" There hangs a bottle of wine,” Printed and published every Saturday morning by the propt!- 
Beauty. —Never marry a man because he is handsome; — was the derisive exclamation of the Roman s Idiery asthey | etor, Daniel Fanshaw, at his Boo kstore, No. 148 Nassau-street 
he will think too much of his own beauty to take pride im pointed to the body of the drunken Bon sus, who, in a fit Terms five dollars per annum, a in advance 
yours. of despair suspended himself upon a tree All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publisher. 





